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out is also associated with having a handicapping condition, gaging in delinquent behaviors, being retained in grade, being ant from school, being pregnant or a parent, having poor gra< and working more than 15 hours per week.  Students who reei school after dropping out are most likely to be white and to b had better grades and test scores before dropping out than tt who do not reenter and had dropped out later in their high set careers (Ekstrom et al., 1986; Kolstad and Owings, 1986; U.S. Gen Accounting Office, 1987).
The early dropout prevention programs were designed in a mar consistent with these findings.    Almost all dropout prevem programs were designed to target specific students for special vices aimed at improving academic performance, changing dent attitudes, and reducing absenteeism (U.S. General Accoi ing Office, 1987).   Unfortunately, few studies assess the ove effectiveness of dropout prevention models (Grant Foundation, IS and the research is inconclusive (Massachusetts Advocacy Ce: and Center for Early Adolescence, 1988:47):
For the most part, the proliferation of new dropout prevention programs reflects good-faith efforts on the part of [our] schools and communities tc meet the needs of vulnerable young people. But these efforts also repre^ sent a triumph of hope over experience. While [we] believe new ap proaches can help individual students, the lack of evidence leads us to be cautious about endorsing any one approach, even when it is rooted ir common sense. Because [we] know all too well that practices such a; grade retention and suspension also flourish because they "make sense/ persisting despite research that indicates their ineffectiveness in improv ing the achievement or behavior of vulnerable students, [we] are alsc aware that common sense may not be the best guide to program effec tiveness.
Educators and researchers have reexamined assumptions regar dropout prevention. The current consensus is that dropout vention needs to begin at least by middle school and, ideally elementary school or even preschool (see Higgins and Mue 1988), but the empirical basis for such judgments is not firm (Ra and Campbell, 1987; Rohwer, 1971; Zigler and Berman, 1983 second point of consensus is that effective dropout preven does not occur through categorical or add-on services, but thr< the use of schoolwide alternatives to tracking, grade reten suspension, and expulsion (see Massachusetts Advocacy Ce and Center for Early Adolescence, 1988). Indeed, the stratej preventing dropouts by improving schools has become a prac necessity: with an estimated one-fourth of all urban schools ing dropout rates around 50 percent, it is no longer feasib: